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Inconceivable misery and evils mast have resulted from 
this terrible and protracted straggle; favthe separation was 
enforced in every possible case. Ifet Ate struggleatill con- 
tinued. For in the year 1203, Fepeelonocent BEL wrote 
to the Bishop of Norwich; — " 'Vfc hnvjajieard that some 
clergymen of your diocese, who have solemnly contracted 
marriage in the face of the Church, endeavour to keep their 
ecclesiastical benefices. '* 

The same struggle had been going on all this time 
throughout Europe, with the same results. The fourth 
Lateran Council, held under Pope Innocent III., a.d. 
1215 (held by all Roman Catholics to be a general 
council), one hundred and forty -on* years after Pope Gre- 
gory VII. had ordered the clergy everywhere to put away 
their wives, passed this remarkable canon. 

"Can. 14, Of punishing incontinence of the Clergy. 

« But those who, according to the cus- 
tom *f their country, have not put away the marriage 
MJr-i, if they have fallen, let them be punished more 
.heavily, since it was in their power to use lawful mar- 
adage.'"' 

The clergy-seem after this time to have adopted the prac- 
lioa of marrying secretly; for when Cardinal Otho was 
seat by the Pope into England to settle these matters in 
the year 1250, he passed this canon :— 

"Of removing the married Clergy from their Benefices. 

" It is made known to us, many persons worthy of credit 
relating it, that many, regardless of their own salvation, 
do -not fear to hold churches and to obtain anew eccle- 
siastical benefices, and to be promoted to holy orders, along 
with wives privately married. At length, in process of 
time, when it appears to be expedient for the offspring be- 
gotten of sueh marriages, the parents being living or dead, to 
jsrove by witnesses or instruments that matrimony was 
contracted between the parties.'"* ... Whence it 

appears that marriage of the clergy, though forbidden, 
was still held valid when proved, or there could have been 
bo object in proving it. 

And in this way the marriage of the clergy must have 
gone on for a long time; for Chiohley, who was A rchbishop 
of Canterbury from the year 1413 to 1441, passed a canon 
ill a- synod, which recites " that married clergymen were 
then exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction.''* 

Thus the clergy of England contended resolutely for 
their wives for nearly 400 years 1 

Who can tell the countless miseries of individuals* and 
the public scandals and ruin of religion, thru mast have 
Bssultcd from suoh a contest, of such duration ? 

The Pope s laws gradually gained ground, until they 
finally prevailed ; perhaps about the year 1450, juat one cen- 
tury before the Reformation. And just in proportion us the 
»aarriage of the clergy was suppressed, the laws contain 
evidence of the increase of profligacy among the clergy. 

Of the original decree of Pope Gregory VII., Matthew 
Paris and ltadulphus de Dicetoaays : — 'Hence arose so 
great a scandal, that not even in the time of any heresy 
had the Church ever been divided with a more grievous 
aehisin ; one party contending for justioe, the other against 
it. Besides, few of the clergy preserving continence, some 
dissembling their lust either for gain or vain glory, but 
many aggravating their incontinence with perjury and 
eantinual adultery ; the laity refused to receive the sacra- 
ments from married priests, burnt the tithes due to them, 
and often times trod under foot the body of our Lord con- 
secrated by them, and oftentimes voluntarily spilt the con- 
secrated blood upon the ground.'' 1. 

There is conclusive evidence of the same in the letters of 
Pope Alexander 111. to the English bishops mentioned 
above. In that to the Bishop of Worcester, in which the 
Pope condemns the marriage of the clergy, he goes on 
then to speak " of those priests who publicly keep harlots" 
(ch. 7). c Chapters 8 and 9 are to the Bishop of London 
and the Archbishop of York, on the same subject. Chapter 
10)is an enisle to ibe Archbishop of Canterbury : "Since in 
tj» province of Canterbury .... there are many 
clergymen who are said to keep harlots in their houses.'" 1 
Chapter 13 isau epistle from Pope Alexandepto the Bishop 
of Exeter, to compel sub-deacons to put away their wives, 
with this caution: " c Butif they were before of dissolute 
life, or are thought likely, when these women whom they 
have are sent away, to faU into wurae things, and instead 

* Quod quiilam elertel tussdloBoeaie, qui solenniler hi onmpeetu ec- 
clestts matrirnnnlum cootr&xerunt, eecltaLaatica uenenctadetiuere con- 
teodunt. Decret. Ursg. ix, lib.Jli. Tit 8. c. 6. 

' Qui autem st-cundum re jfionis sua? morera non abdicarunt copulam 
conjugal* in. ei lapsi fuerlnl, Kravius punbintur, cum k'ltitiuio matri- 
mouio possint uti. l.at«be and Cuss. God. Ge i- vol. xi. IS*. 
' ■ Dfe uxora'ts a BenefieiiB amovendis. Innotuit nobi*., ptutibns re- 
tflrentibu^ fide diitois quod multi propria* aalutis imtnemores matrt 
moniiacontiactis clandestine rettnt=re com uxunbua ecclesias, eteccle- 
slastica I'.enencia auipisci de njvo, et promoveri ad sacros oidlnes con- 
tra statuta sa-roium canonuro nou rormidantt demum processu tem- 
poris, cum prole su>C"uta,de tall copula exiiedire vidaatur, ipsts viven. 
tlbus vel de'unctis, per testes vei tastrumeata probate contracta foisse 
matrimonia in.er eos. Contt. Otlisn. p.ils. la Lindwood, Ed. oxoo. 
1679. 

* Cam ex eo quod olerici conjugati . . . jurisdictionem eccle- 
siasticam exercere. Lindwood, p. 129, Ed. Oxoo. 1619. 

<■ Matt. Par s, Hist, major ad an. 107 *. Radnjp.de Dieeto, abbrev. 
Cbron. ad an. 107*. 

* De saccrdoilbus pnblice foruicaruM lubentibas, c. 7. Labbe and 
Cass Con. U*n. vol. x. 1635. 

* Com in C.oiinarienai proviocin .... multl clerlel alni, qui 
In domibuskuia furnicariaa habere dicantur, c;10. Labbe aaa Cass. x. 
\W* 

' Si autem ante* dissolute) vitse Uierint, »nl iills. qusstenent^dimi* 
sJa,in detertora lapsuri credantur, et plures pro una frequebiax*, to id 
dl ani m ulare potarts et pro graviori lapsu vitando. qao44Aatmul ma-, 
neeni juatinere. Labbt and Cow. Cos. Gen. x. 1636. 



of one to keep company with many women, you can dis- 
semble about-that, and, for avoiding the greater fal, allow 
them to remain together." 

The 3rd Council of Lateran, to whioh these letters are 
an appendix, had to pass a canon not merely agaiast the 
clergy keeping harlots, but against unnatural crimes — 
which might have opened the Pope's eyes to what he was 
doing ; but the canon of Otho above mentioned has told 
the real reason of the objection to the marriage of the 
clergy, because by it " the property of the Church was 
wasted."' 

But the most terrible evidence we have met with of the 
moral degradation of the English clergy through the Papal 
law of celibacy is contained in a law made in the conneil 
held at Oxford, under Stephen, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in the year 1222 : — "That beneficed clergy of the clerical 
order, or in holy orders, shall, not dare to keep, concubines 
publicly in their dwellings, nor even to have public access 
to them, with scandal, elsewhere."' 

Lindwood, the greatest canonist of the English Church 
before the Reformation, and himself a bishop, discusses 
whether by this law they were permitted to do it privately 
and without scandal. He says there are two opinions : 1. 
That prohibiting its being done publicly permits it to be 
done privately. 2. That this argument does not hold good 
in what is contrary to good morals. Lindwood seems to 
hold the latter opinion. Rut he is obliged to confess that 
they who do it privately " are excused as to the punishment, 
though not as to the sin ;" h which, we believe, is just the 
license which such clergymen would be most anxious to 
have. 

We cannot conclude this better than in the words of 
Polydore Virgil — " This I will affirm, that this enforced 
chastity is so far from surpassing conjugal chastity, that 
even the guilt of no crime ever brought greater disgrace to 
the holy order, greater damage to religion, or greater grief 
to all good men, than the stain of the clergy'slust. Where • 
fore it would, perhaps, be the interest as well of Chris- 
tianity, as of the holy order, that at last the right of public 
marriage were restored to the clergy ; which they might 
rather chastely pursue without infamy, than defile them- 
selves by such brutal lusts."' 

Wo have performed our promise of showing how the 
celibacy of the clergy was accomplished in England, and 
of the results that attended it. We think that two conclu- 
sions clearly follow: — 1. That any supposed advantage of 
it was not worth what it cost. 2. That our reformers, in 
restoring the marriage of the clergy, were only restoring 
the ancient laws and practice of the Church of England, 
which had been effectually suppressed for little more than 
one century before. 

Of the ancient laws of the Church on this subject, we 
will speak in a future article. 



THE CHURCH. 

§ 1. INTRODUCTORY. 
The controversy between Roman Catholics and Protestants 
may be ultimately reduced to two principal questions, ou 
the decision of which the issue mainly depends. These 
questions relate to the Authority of the Church and the 
Kule of Faith, respectively. These two topics touch each 
other in a number of points, and frequently they interpene- 
trate and are interwoven with each uther. Still, they are 
sufficiently distinct to be treated separately. And as we have 
already said a good deal on the subject of the Rule of 
Faith, we propose to discuss the question of " the Church" 
in the present and some following articles. Several im - 
portant topics connected with this question have, indeed, 
been before handled by us, as a glance at the indexes of our 
volumes will show. Still, it seems desirable to give a con 
nected view of the whole subject ; especially as very mis- 
taken and erroneous notions are commonly entertained re- 
specting the real grounds of difference between the Church 
of Rome and the reformed Churches on this head. We 
arc fully persuaded that many an earnest and candid 
Roman Catholic is led to regard the religion of Protestants 
with alarm and aversion, and, consequently, is deterred 
from an honest inquiry into its claims, simply because he 
has been taught to believe that the Reformers rejected, in- 
discriminately, all the received notions respecting the 
Church, anil set up, in their place, certain novel and arbi- 
trary definitions of their own, amounting, in fact, to a 
virtual denial of any such institution as a visible Church 
at all. We believe, also, that the want of clear ideas or. 
this same subject of the Church, and the uneasiness arising 
from vnguo and unsettled thoughts about it, have been the 
main cause why so many have, of late years, left the com- 
munion of the Church of England, and gone over to that 
of Borne. It has, moreover, sometimes happened that 
Protestant controversialists, in arguing against the extreme 
views of their opponents respecting the character and claims 
of the Church, have gone too far in the contrary direction, 
and have been hurried into making statements on the sub- 
ject, of which no small use has been made to the detriment 
of the cause which they represent. On all these accounts, 



1 Ecclesiastic* diripi bnbataULia cenftuevlt. Couaut Ot ion. p. 33, in 
Lindwood, Oxon. 1679. 

e Vx clericalis oidioUctorirt.Beneoeiaki, ant to •Mrtaondinbos oon- 
s-ituti in.hospittia sois. tntbiice tcceie conettbiaae Dim audejuit, nee 
etimm nlibi cum scanoalo accessum publicum uabeant ad eas. 14ao>* 
wood. Provincial*, p. U6. Ed. Oxso. 1619. 

h txiiv,nmrqiK)«Ju^»n«m, noulanxen cjuttaacnlpam. Uadorood, 
not. in Inc. 

1 I>e invent, rer. lib, 6, c 4. 



we think it very desirable that the real grounds of differ- 
ence between the Church of Rome and the united Church 
of these realms, on the subject of " the Chureh," should be 
clearly stated and understood. 

The inquiring Roman Catholic will see that the principles 
on which the Church of the United Kingdom professes to 
be based are very different from what he was taught to re- 
gard them. The wavering Protestant will find that he has 
in his own communion all that the reasonable longings of 
his soul can desire. And the controversialists on both sides 
may, perhaps, be induced to confine themselves to the really 
essential points at issue, and not waste their time and 
temper on irrelevant discussions, turning, for the most part, 
on misapprehensions and confused notions about the subject 
in debate. 

Such, then, being the importance of the question of " the 
Church,'' we shall now proceed to discuss it as succinctly as 
we can, consistently with clearness and completeness. 
Our mode of treating it shall be as simple and popular as 
the nature of the subject admits of. And we shall 
studiously avoid any topics calculated to cause needless 
offence and irritation. Occasions will, doubtless, occur in 
which stern truth must be faithfully and boldly stated. 
But it shall be our most anxious endeavour, whilst per- 
forming our unavoidable duty in these cases, to do so in the 
tempera 1 e and kindly spirit of Christian charity. 

There is just one point more to which we desire to draw 
special attention before we enter on our, proposed task. 
It is this, that the Church system which we professedly 
undertake to maintain, in opposition to the principles of 
Rome, is that of the united Church of England and Ire- 
land. With other reformed communions we identify our- 
selves, in matters of ecclesiastical polity, only so far as they 
hold the same principles as we do. And we protest against 
the common but not very honest artifice of the advocates of 
Rome — that, namely, of attributing to all Protestants, in- 
discriminately, views and opinions which many of them, 
including the members of our national Church, dissdnl from 
and disclaim. 

§ 2. BELLARMINE'S DEFINITION OF THE CHURCH. 

Before we can compare the notions respecting "the 
Church" held by the Church of Rome and the Church of 
England* respectively, it is, of course, necessary to ascer- 
tain, from accredited documents, what these nations 
exactly are. Now, it is a remarkable fact that, notwith- 
standing the prominent place which the dogma of " the 
Church" occupies in the theological system of Rome, there 
exists no conciliar decree or definition on the subject. The 
Council of Trent, which professed to regulate everything 
connected with the doctrine and discipline of the uni- 
formed Church, and whose decrees and canons are re- 
garded as the ultimate standard of authoritative teaching 
on these points, yet no where lays down any formal defi- 
nitions respecting the nature and essential properties of 
the Church itself. The reason of the silence of the 
Council on this head we need not now stop to inquire ; 
suffice it to say, it was not undesigned. However, the 
omission is fully supplied in the Catechism, published not 
long after the dissolution of the Council, and in accordance 
with its decree. In this work the Romish theory of the 
Church is fully and accurately -tated. b The doctrine there 
laid down is faithfully represented by Cardinal Bellarmine 
in his famous " Disputations." The follow iug is the defi- 
nition which he gives of the Church militanr, viz. : — " The 
one true Church is a society of men united by, a /irofeseion 
of the same Christian faith, and a participation of the 
same sacraments, tinder the government of lawful pastor*, 
and especially of the Roman Pontiff', the vicur of Clirist 
upon earth. 1 " 

§ 3. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND DEFINITION OF " THE 
CHURCU." 

This is given in the 19th of the Articles agreed on by 
the Synod of London, a.d. 15G2, ami again ratiried by 
the Convocation in 1571. The definition in question runs 
as f dlows : — " The visible Church of Christ is a congre- 
gation of faithful men, in the which the pure Word of 
God h preached, and the sacraments be duty administered, 
according to Christ's ordinance, in all thoxe things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same.' ' d This definition is 
obviously derived from the 7th Article of the "Confession," 
drawn up, some years before (1530), at Augsburg, by the 
German Reformers ; so that the authoritative declaratioa 
of the English and German Reformers may be regarded 
as coinciding in what relates to the essentials of "the 
Church." It is also to be particularly observed that, ac- 
cording to the constitution ot the Church of England, the 
preaching of the word, and th* due administration of 
the sacraments imply the existence of a lawful ministry. 
This is plain from the 23rd Article, in which it is said, 
" It is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office 
of public preaching, or ministering the sacraments in the 
congregation [Ecclesia, Latin], before he be lawfully 
called and sent to execute the same." These lawful minis- 
ter* are further defined, in the preface to the ordinalioa 
sendee of the Church of England, to be Bishops, Priest*, 



* We shall, for the sake of brevitr, continue to use thu expression, 
instead of the more correct one, " Tne United Cnurcb ot Eugiaad ani 
Ireland." 

» Vide Catecblsmi ad Paroohor, P^rt. I., cap. x. 

' BVllarmini. de Coneil. et Eecles.. Lib. ill , cap.S, sec. 1. 

aThisaboveisttieEog]|sh»erBion(1570 Tile original Latin (1662) 
Is as. rations:— "EcdesU Cbrisli vlsibilis eu coaius ndcliiim. In QUO 
verbum Dei purnm praxtteator, et sacraments, quoad ea quaa oeces 
aario exjKiuuur juxta Corlsti uutitutum rite administrantur.' 
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and Deacons — " It is evident onto all men diligently read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures and ancient authors, that from 
the Apostles' time there hare been three orders of minis- 
ters in Christ's Church, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
which offices were evermore had in such reverend esti- 
mation, that no man might presume to execute any of 
them, except he were first called, tried, examined, and 
known to have such qualities as are requisite for the same; 
and also by public prayer, with imposition of hands, were 
approved and admitted thereunto by lawful authority." 
And further, that the ministerial office is regarded by the 
Church of England as invested with divine authority 
appears from her 26th Article, wherein it is said, "Although 
in the visible Church the evil be ever mingled with the 
good, and sometime the evil have chief authority in the 
administration of the word and sacraments ; yet forasmuch 
as they do not the same in their own name, but in Christ's, 
and oo minister by his commission and authority, we may 
use their ministry, both in hearing the word of God and in 
receiving of the sacraments." 

§ 4. COMPARISON OF BELLARMINE'S DEFINITION OF 
" THE CHURCH" WITH THAT GIVEN BY THE ENGLISH 
REFORMERS. 

We have seen (§ 2) that, according to the Roman Cate- 
chism and Cardinal Bellarmine, the notion of the militant 
or visible Church includes the following essential parts : — 
1", a society (" ccetus") of men ; 2", a profession of the 
same Christian faith ; 3°, a participation (" communio") 
of the same sacraments ; i°, the government of lawful 
pastors; 5°, the Headship of the Bishop of Rome as 
Christ's vicar on earth. 

We have also seen {§ 3) that, according to the Church 
of England, the essentials of the visible Church are — 1°, a 
society (costus) ; 2°, of believers (fidelium ) ; 3°, the preach- 
ing of the pure word; i°, the administration of the sa- 
crament ; 5°, as implied in the last two, a lawful ministry. 
The headship of the Bishop of Rome over the universal 
Church, with all the consequences involved in it, the Church 
of Engl and ignores and rejects. 

Let us now proceed to compare these two definitions, 
with the view of more particularly ascertaining their points 
of agreement and disagreement. First, then, the Church 
of England agrees with the Church of Home, in this, that 

§ 5. THE VISIBLE CHURCH IS A DIVINELY/ INSTITUTED 
SOCIETY. 

The religion which Jesus Christ came into the world to 
promulgate and establish was designed by Him to be a 
social religion. It was not to be a mere revelation of 
truths to be received and rules to be observed by each in- 
dividual believer ; not a mere system of doctrines and 
precepts for the instruction and guidance of each separate 
Christian, independently of others, and in which his agree- 
ment or co-operation with any others would be a matter 
of mere accident or choice. No ; the members of Christ's 
Church were to constitute a society, strictly so called ; an 
organized aggregate, the individual constituents of which 
were to be intimately united together and mutually depen- 
dent on each other. 

The social character of our religion is a matter of the 
utmost importance, both in itself and in its consequences. 
It might, perhaps, be expected beforehand that in a 
case like that of the salvation of the soul, fraught with 
results of such incalculable moment to the personal well- 
being of each individual, one man should be wholly 
independent of another. And, in one point of view, 
this expectation is realized in fact. The true, internal 
life of the believer is " hid with Christ in God ;" and 
the exercises of it, repentance, faith, and love to God, 
are matters Btrictly personal. In reference to these, 
nothing can intervene between the individual spirit of 
man and his Maker. But whilst this is true, and never 
to be lost sight of, it is equally true that there are other 
respects in which, by God's own ordinance, the religious 
state and well-being of one man is dependent on his 
fellow-men. This dependence arises necessarily out of 
the very conditions of man's existence in the world, and 
the relations, natural and civil, which, by the arrange- 
ments of God s providence, subsist between the indivi- 
dual and the community to which he belongs. The 
conditions under which we are born, and brought up, 
and live, and are connected together, as parent and 
child, young and o'd, ignorant and educated, teacher and 
taught, rich and poor, weak and powerful, ruler and 
subject, — all springing from the will of God, and, so, His 
appointment, — compel us, whether we will or no, to be 
mutually dependent on each other. Christianity does 
not set aside or disturb these relations. It pre-supposes 
and acts through means of them. Consequently, the 
mutual dependence which characterizes mans natural 
life must affect his religious life and spiritual interests 
also. And so far from this being, on the whole, detri- 
mental to the cause of religion, or injurious to the 
spiritual welfare of mankind, the whole analogy of God's 
natural government of the world leads us to expect the 
very contrary result. We know, as a matter of fact, 
that it is only in a social state that man's faculties, 
moral and intellectual, attain any high degree of expan- 
sion and improvement, and that just in proportion as a 
community becomes more civilized and rises higher in 
the scale of intelligence, its members become more 
closely connected together, not merely by common laws 



and institutions, but by the invisible bonds of mutual 
interdependence and co-operation. Judging, then, from 
what we know of the actual constitution of man, and of 
the conditions necessary for his moral and intellectual 
development, we should expect that a similar method 
should be adopted by God in regard to his religious state 
and spiritual culture. As social combination and depen- 
dence are essential to the one, we should expect them to 
be so in the case of the other. And we should deem it 
highly unlikely that when men were brought by the 
Christian revelation into a new relation towards God, 
and made partakers of the spiritual life of which Christ 
is the source, the natural relations which bind them 
to each other should be dissolved or disowned, so that 
there should be true religion in the world, without an 
instituted Christian society, individual members of 
Christ's mystical body, but no visible community. 

§ 6. IMPORTANT CONSEQUENCES RESULTING FROM THE 
SOCIAL CHARACTER OF THE CHURCH, ESPECIALLY AS 
REGARDS HER OFFICES OF PRESERVING AND TEACHING 
DIVINE TRUTH. 

The view above presented of the nature of the Church 
— a view in which most Protestants concur — as a social 
institution, founded by Christ himself, in order to the 
establishment and perpetual maintenance of His religion 
in the world, involves many considerations of great 
importance, both in themselves and as bearing on the 
controversy between us and the Church of Rome. We 
shall conclude the present article with a brief notice of 
the functions which the Church exercises in reference to 
revealed truth. In this respect she is charged with a 
two fold office, viz., to preserve the truth in its genuine 
integrity, and to teach it without addition, diminution, or 
corruption. 

First, then, we Protestants hold, in common with 
Christians of all ages, that the Church is the Depositary 
of the Oracles of God. As the old Testament Scriptures 
were committed to the keeping of the Jewish Church, so 
is the whole Bible — the New and Old Testament — con- 
fided to the care of the Christian Church. The 20ih 
Article of the Church of England declares that " the 
Church is a witness and a keeper of Holy Writ." It is 
mainly with reference to this high trust that St. Paul 
designates the Church as " the pillar and ground of the 
Truth'' (1 Tim., 3 15). It is her office to testify that 
the various Books contained in the Sacred Volume have 
proceeded from the apostolic times ; that they have been 
preserved in their essential integrity ; and that they have 
been from the earliest age regarded as divinely inspired 
documents. The individual Christian receives the Bible 
from the universal Church, and it is on her testimony that 
he believes, at least in the first instance, that it contains 
the genuine Word of God, and nothing else. It is true 
that the testimony which she furnishes to this fact is not, 
and from the very nature of the case cannot be, absolutely 
infallible, as the Church of Rome vainly asserts. But the 
strength of the testimony is so overpowering, it certainly 
is so great, that no rational man, capable of estimating 
the nature of evidence, can seriously question it. The 
individual believer, accordingly, receives the canon of 
Scripture at the hands of the divinely instituted community 
— the Church — whose office and function is to attest and 
deliver it. Her testimony to the inspiration of the sacred 
Books he also accepts, in the first instance, as truo. It is 
his initial motive, but neither his sole nor ultimate one. 
He examines the contents of the sacred Volume for him- 
self. He finds that the most profound and important 
subjects relating to God and to His dealings with man 
are there treated with a depth, a majesty, a simplicity, 
far transcending the noblest speculation of human philo- 
sophy. The more he examines, so much the more does 
he perceive the sublimity of the doctrine, the wisdom and 
purity of the moral precepts, and the wonderful harmony 
of all the various parts. He casts his eye back upon the 
history of the Church, and he discovers a series of provi - 
dential interferences, all tending to preserve, protect, and 
diffuse tbe sacred Volume. He considers the results pro- 
duced upon mankind by that volume ; and he finds further 
evidence of its divine origin. Tbe political, social, and 
moral improvement of the world he finds indissolubly 
connected with the doctrines and precepts contained in 
the Scriptures. And the conclusion is irresistibly pressed 
upon him that the Bible which the Church puts into his 
hand is indeed what she testifieth it to be, the Word of 
God. 

But it is the office of the Church not only to preserve 
the revealed truth of God, but also to communicate and 
teach it. This she does by the instrumentality of her 
divinely instituted ministry and of the various subordinate 
agencies supplied by her social constitution. Parents, 
friends, teachers, all perform their respective parts in this 
great work. Creeds, formularies, catechisms, sermons, all 
derived from, embodying, and expounding the truths con- 
tained in tbe sacred volume, are the subsidiary aids and 
channels by which the truths of religion are conveyed to 
the various members of the flock, according to their several 
needs and capacities ; tbe Bible itself being, all tbe time, 
tbe grand source from which all religious instruction is 
derived, and the single touchstone to which it is all re- 
ferred. Thus the Church, taking the word in its proper 
sense, as denoting the whole body of the faithful, is instru- 
mental in communicating and teaching divine truth ; and 
to do so is an essential part of her constitution and mission. 



There is no point on which the principles of Protestants 
are more misrepresented by the advocates of the Church 
of Rome than on this. Nothing is more common than to 
find controversialists of her communion" asserting that, 
according to Protestant principles, " the Church intervene* 
in no way whatsoever between the Saviour and the individual 
believer ;•* that " Qod alone teaches the Christian directly, 
and by an operation exclusively internal;" that it is by 
the reading of the Scriptures that persons are, ordinarily, 
first brought to the knowledge of the truths of religion ;" 
and that " to a consistent Protestant, the Bible alone, at 
studied by himself and interpreted by h is own unassisted 
judgment, is the exclusive source from which his religion 
must be derived." From such unfounded assumptions they 
easily deduce a train of absurd consequences. They 
triumphantly ask, How, then, are children and unlettered 
persons brought to the knowledge of religion? How wai 
Christianity made known before the books of the New Tes- 
tament were written ? How was it subsequently propa- 
gated, before the invention of the art of printing, when the 
manuscript copies of the Scriptures were few, and written 
in languages unknown to the great majority of the world? 
Can it be now successfully propagated among the heathen 
by merely sending to them copies of the Bible translated 
into their respective tongues? If so, why the costly appa- 
ratus of missionaries, schools, and soforth? All such ques- 
tions as these, which are, as we said, triumphantly paraded 
in every Romish controversial book and pamphlet, are put 
aside by the simple answer that they do not concern us. 
The difficulties and absurdities involved in them result 
from principles which wc do not hold in fact, »nd which 
we are not bound, as consistent Protestants, to maintain. 
For, whilst we differ from Romanists in many essential 
points relating to the proper functions of the Church in the 
application of Christ's saving work to the individual be- 
liever, we do assert, as fully as they, its importance and 
necessity ns an instituted mt'thod of education and channel of 
instruction. That the Church should teach religion, we hold 
to be important for all and indispensable for some. The 
young and the unlearned must be taught. Those who are 
neither children nor illiterate may, and generally do, require 
guidance in the study of God's word, to preserve them Irom 
hasty judgments, rash inferences, idle speculations, and 
partial views of truth. It is not, then, in the sense of ex- 
cluding all human teaching and all external aid that we 
assert the great principle that the Bible, and the Bible 
alone, is the source of the religion of Protestants ; for this 
would be to forget the very conditions of our being ; to 
suppose that God has appointed a mode of acquiring a 
knowledge of religious truth totally different from that 
in which we become acquainted with every other kind of 
truth ; and, lastly, to ignore the very existence of that 
institution, — the visible Church, — which Christ himself 
founded. No ! 1 he meaning of the principle in question 
is this — and it constitutes, when so understood, tbe grand 
fundamental difference between us and the Church of 
Rome — that "Holy Scripture containetlt all things neces- 
sary to salvation ; so that whatsoever U no* read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required oj any 
man that it should be believed as an article of the faith, 
or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.'' 

These are the words of the O'th Article of the Church of 
England. They exclude tradition from the Rule of Faith, 
and declare that in the Bible, and in it alone, all tbe essen- 
tial truths of religion are to be found. 
(To l«e continued.) 
_ * _ 

ANCIENT LITURGIES— No. I. 

THE SERVICE OF THE HOLY COMMUNION IN THE LITURGY 
IN THE CONSTITUTIONS ATTRIBUTED TO THE APOSTLES. 

— Book viii., c. 12.* 

[For tlie previous form of celebration, and for the antiquity 
of this Liturgy, see our answer to tbe letter of " Enquirer and 
Co.," in this number.] 

After the preceding prayers, which do not belong to the 
communion service, ended, 

Let tbe Deacon immediately say — " Let none of the 
catechumens stay ; none of the hearers ; none of the un- 
believers ; none of the heterodox. Ye who have prayed 
the first prayer, go out. b Ye mothers, take out your little 
children. Let no one in enmity stay ; no one in hypo- 
crisy. Let us stand upright before the Lord, in fear and 
trembling, to make our offering." 

This being done, let the Deacons bring the gifts to the 
Bishop at the altar, and let the Presbyters stand at hie 
right and left, as disciples stand by their teacher. And 
let two Deacons on either side of the altar hold a fly-flap" 
of thin membranes, or peacock s wings, or of linen, and 
drive away the smill flying creatures, lest they fall into 
the cup. 

• E.g., Mohler, in his " Symbolik," and Cardinal Wiseman in his 
"L-Clurea." 

■ We have carefully translatid this Liturgy from the original Greek 
in Labbe and Cos.. Oon. G.n. vol. i.. col. 473. Ac. The Latin trans- 
luion there liren is barbarous, and sometimes unfaithful. It Is Im- 
possible tor us to find room for tbe original Greek. Ojr readers will, 
perhaps, put co udt-nce in our translations by this time ; especially, 
when they tefltct iiow many would be g ad to And an opportunity of 
correeting us. We undertake to publish any corrections of this traae- 
lalion which may be sent to us. 

b These classes of persons were admitted to the other prayers and 
services, but not to the communion. 

" In Eastern countries this was necessary, from the multitude of 
flying Insects. 



